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Lepchas profess no religion." These words should clearly not have been there, and Sir J. Lubbock would then not have been able to improve them into " the Lepchas of Northern India have no religion." It is clear from Hooker's own words that such is very far from being the case. Substantially his account is in perfect agreement with that contained in Colonel Dalton's * Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, compiled from Official Documents/ Colonel Dalton, chiefly on the authority of Dr A. Campbell (see Note in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1840), informs us that the Lepchas are mostly Buddhists, and have priests, who are educated partly at home and partly in the great monasteries of Thibet. All testimony regarding the Lepchas agrees in representing them as a physically handsome, constitutionally timid and peaceable, morally affectionate, and religiously susceptible people.
I pass on to what Sir John has to say of Africa, so far as the subject in hand is concerned. " Captain Grant could find 'no distinct form of religion* in some of the comparatively civilised tribes visited by him. According to Burchell, the Bachapins (Caffres) had no form of worship or religion. They thought' that everything made itself, and that trees and herbs grew by their own will.' They had no belief in a good deity, but some vague idea of an evil being. Indeed the first idea of God is almost